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Church Ideas in Scripture and Scotland. By James Rankin, 
D.D., Minister of Muthill. Edinburgh and London : William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1898. Pp. 290. 6s. 

Dr. Rankin, in an introduction of fifty-five pages, endeavors 
briefly to set forth the "elements" of the constitution of the Christian 
church. He traces the growth of church polity in history and marks 
its basis in Scripture. In determining the formative principles of 
church government we cannot, in his view, safely rely on Scripture 
alone. He declares that " before the usual appeal to Scripture can be 
made at all, we need to use the conciliar decisions of the church in the 
fourth century as to what is and what is not Scripture." Appealing 
to both the Bible and history conjointly, he finds pervading Christian 
history five distinctive "features" of the church : "set forms of public 
prayer ; the Christian year ; a lectionary for Holy Scripture ; dedication 
of churches; and distinctive ecclesiastical architecture." 

Following the introduction, we have thirteen discourses pertaining 
to the church, its mission, its offices, its sacred seasons and customs, 
and its unity. These discourses, though called sermons, are rather 
essays. They lack the direct address that characterizes the genuine 
sermon, but they are clear in style and suggestive in thought. 

But our author is not irenical in spirit. He evidently has a horror 
of dissenters. He speaks of them with sarcasm and scorn. Those 
refusing to acknowledge the authority of the Nicene creed and the 
apostles' creed are guilty of "one of the greatest impertinences" and 
show "a lamentable amount of ignorance, want of historic judgment, 
or excessive self-will and presumption." He calls some of his 
brethren " Presbyterian zealots who rant in Protestant conventions." 
He speaks of "the jejune monotony of revivalism, preaching for 
collections, and beating the drum of dissenting politics." He calls 
"dissenting meeting-houses" "booths for receipt of custom, elec- 
tioneering offices for low revolutionary politics." He denounces dis- 
senters as "pretentious religionists," "fanatics and humbugs who 
affect the pietistic line," and " many thousands in Scotland "as "eccle- 
siastical Hottentots who think themselves very pious." Speaking of 
the Congregational Union of Great Britain, he says : " The dreadfully 
one-sided political character of the sect may be inferred from their 
own report that 98 per cent, of their students are total abstainers, and 
that 2,364 of their ministers occupy the same rabid position." Such a 
shot as that is more destructive in its recoil than in its discharge. 
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But let no one suppose that the entire book of which we write is 

given up to such mediaeval ecclesiastical belligerency. There is in 

it, taken as a whole, more honey than gall, more fragrant flowers than 

pungent wormwood. Any discriminating reader will be benefited by 

perusing its pages. 

Galusha Anderson. 
The University of Chicago. 

Fundamental Ideas of the Roman Catholic Church. By 
Frank Hugh Foster, Theological Seminary (Congrega- 
tional), Oakland, Cal. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 1899. Pp. vii + 

366. $1.50. 

Most readers of the American Journal of Theology are familiar 
with the attractive volume of Cardinal Gibbons on The Faith of Our 
Fathers. It has had an enormous circulation, being now in its forty- 
seventh edition. Protestants are convinced that, despite its charm, it is 
thoroughly one-sided and misleading. In the interests of fairness, 
therefore, the need for a presentation of the other side was most urgent. 
Professor Foster was well equipped for just such a work. He had read 
sympathetically the leading Roman Catholic writers, and earnestly 
sought to understand them. And, while not having it for his sole pur- 
pose, he has written a very complete rejoinder to The Faith of Our 
Fathers. Now, as Roman Catholics and Protestants have read Cardinal 
Gibbons' book, the same Roman Catholics and Protestants should con- 
sider the other side as presented by Professor Foster. 

He starts out by recognizing the great fundamental ideas in which 
both sides agree. With these he has nothing to do. He simply con- 
fines himself to the points of difference, omitting all present-day issues, 
such, for instance, as the public-school question. 

Having thus limited his subject, he proceeds to a critical examina- 
tion of the fundamental ideas of the Roman Catholic church. His 
method is in the treatment of each idea to make a clear and honest 
statement of it as gathered from the best Roman Catholic authorities. 
He then shows the weak points in the idea, saving always what is 
valuable to be incorporated into the corresponding Protestant idea — 
where such an idea exists. - 

In Part I he takes up the Romanist idea of the church. Beginning 
with its definition he runs through all its phases, such as visibility, 
apostolicity, holiness, catholicity, unity, infallibility, and so on. He 



